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When, in July, 1861 the Mexican revolutionary leader Benito Jua- 
rez was forced to suspend payments on the Mexican government’s debt, 
England, Spain and France mutually agreed to a joint seizure of the 
Vera Cruz customs as a means of liquidating their debt through “auto- 
indemnification.” A trinational expeditionary force under the com- 
mand of the Spanish general Prim ultimately occupied Vera Cruz be- 
tween December, 1861 and January, 1862, but while England and 
Spain quickly settled their claims and recalled their respective forces 
by April, 1862, France determined to maintain her troops in Mexico. 
Since France’s claims were insignificant relative to those of the other 


1) The research reported here was assisted by grants awarded by the Ameri- 
can Research Center in Egypt (1969) and the Committee on the Near and Middle 
East of the Social Science Research Council (1973). The scant materials for this 
expedition are to be found in Paris and Cairo. A single box of papers relating 
to the Egyptian expedition is to be found in the Dar al-Watha’iq (National 
Archives) of Cairo. The move of this important collection to the Cairo citadel in 
1969 and the renumbering of much of its collection leaves some doubt as to the 
present classification of this box, which before the move was Box 148 of the 
Abhath series. It contains mostly letters and orders from the Egyptian ruler 
Ism#il to the unit and newspaper reports in French upon the return of the 
expeditionary force to Egypt. Subsequent references to the materials in this box 
will be cited as DW, for Dar al-Watha’iq, followed by the name and date of the 
document. The most valuable archival materials relating to the Egyptian expedi- 
tion to Mexico are to be found in the Archives de la Guerre preserved in the 
Chateau Vincennes in Paris. Among the papers of the French expedition are 
several boxes relating specifically to the Egyptian-Sudanese Battalion. Referen- 
ces to these materials will hereafter be cited as MG, for Ministere de la Guerre, 
followed by the box number, the name of the particular register, and the date. 
Prince ‘Umar Tustin has published a booklet on the expedition entitled Butiilat 
al-Urtah al-Siidaniyah al-Migsriyah fi Harb al-Maksik (Exploits of the Egyptian- 
Sudanese Battalion in the Mexican War) (Alexandria: 1933), and a few references 
to the unit are to be found scattered in Amin Sami Pasha, Taqwim al-Nil 
(Cairo: 1936), Vol. 3, Part II, 704ff. Both published sources rely on the previously 
mentioned materials in the Dar al-Wathi’iq collection. MM. Raveret et Dellard, 
“Historique du Bataillon Négre Egyptien au Mexique (1863—1867),”’ Revue 
_ @Egypte 1 (1894), utilizes the MG documents. 
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two parties, her refusal to settle the affair or to withdraw her forces 
revealed the true imperial nature of her invasion.®) 

The government of Napoleon III correctly calculated that inter- 
national circumstances would permit an imperial thrust into Mexico at 
that time. No European country would actively oppose France’s occu- 
pation, particularly since England and Spain had participated in the 
initial invasion of the Vera Cruz region. France’s policy was also inter- 
preted by many in Europe as a positive intervention in support of 
monarchy and church, two conservative and powerful institutions 
which the Juarez regime had sought to curb. Most importantly, the 
Civil War raging in the United States at that time completely absorbed 
the attention and energies of the one nation that would have most 
rigorously opposed France’s action. But while her initial assumptions 
proved correct, France misjudged the difficulty and costs, both finan- 
cial and political, of imposing an alien regime on a resistant Mexican 
nation and misunderstood the. long term implications of unbending 
American opposition, Confederate as well as Union, to any European 
occupation of territory along the southern American border. Ulti- 
mately, the end of the American war and events in Europe, particu- 
larly those relating to the German and Italian drives for unification, 
released political pressures that forced France to abandon her Mexican 
adventure. But until 1867 a French expeditionary army, a melange of 
units drawn from Europe, Africa, and the Caribbean, remained in 
Mexico to combat the twin enemies of dissident bands loyal to the 
leadership of the refugee hero Juarez and the diseases of a particu- 
larly hostile environment. 

Although Juarez’s forces gained a significant early victory over 
the French at Puebla on May 5, 1862 (still an important Mexican 
national holiday), they could not resist the superior forces the French 
committed to their Mexican campaign. Puebla eventually fell in the 
spring of 1863 and by the summer of that year Juarez and his govern- 
ment had to abandon Mexico City and to seek refuge in the desolate 
northern states near the American border. A new government was in- 
stalled in Mexico City by the French and the liberal Austrian 
Hapsburg prince Maximilian permitted himself to be convinced that 
the Mexicans had actually chosen him as their Emperor. The new 
regime survived until the French withdrawal, whereupon Maximilian, 
who refused to flee, was executed by Juarez on June 19, 1867. Unable 


2) The Mexican government owed 70,000,000 pesos to England, 9,000,000 to 
Spain and only 3,000,000 to France. 
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and unwilling to create a modern standing army on the European 
model to expel the enemy, Juarez in the interval between his own 
flight from Mexico City and his triumphant return was reduced to 
reliance on guerrilla bands to oppose the new combination of French 
and collaborationist Mexican forces, generally papist and royalist in 
nature, that established itself as the new regime. It was the kind 
of conflict in which the bandit was not easily distinguished from the 
patriot. Indeed, the French and Egyptian archival materials upon 
which this study is based show a marked preference for the term 
“bandit” over the term “guerrilla” in references to the dissidents 
operating in the Vera Cruz region. 

The French had discovered early in their campaign that the area 
along the Mexican Gulf coast was particularly inhospitable to the 
European troops. More men were lost to the severity of the tropical 
climate and to endemic diseases (dysentary and yellow fever) than to 
enemy action. It was this need for hardy troops who could resist both 
the extreme climate and the attendant diseases that led the French 
government to engage troops from such regions ‘as the upper Nile 
Valley, Senegal, Algeria and the Antilles. ) 

According to French archival sources the first orders to create a 
negro battalion for service in Mexico were issued on March 11, 1862.) 
That the French would request a battalion of Egyptian troops for 
participation in one of their foreign wars demonstrates the extent to 
which harmonious political and military relations had evolved between 
the two nations during the course of the nineteenth century following 
Napoleon’s abortive invasion of Egypt in the years 1798—1801. French 
officers had been involved for almost a century in the modernization 
of Egyptian and Ottoman armed forces and it was France in particular 
that was most intimately involved in the reorganization and training 
of the armed forces created by the famous Muhammad ‘Ali, Pasha 
(1805—1849).*) It was this “father of modern Egypt’? who had con- 


3) MG G7* 224 (Bataillon Négre Egyptien au Mexique), Paris: 20 December, 
1862. DW, Abhath 148, ’ Egypte, June 6, 1867, cites an order of December 20, 
1862 for the transport of the battalion to Vera Cruz. 

‘) Foreign officers, particularly French, had been engaged by Ottoman and 
Egyptian rulers since the 1770's to modernize their respective armed forces, parti- 
cularly their navies and artillery units. Baron de Tott is perhaps the best known 
French military adviser of this period to the Ottoman government. See his 
Memoires du Baron de Tott (Amsterdam: 1784), four volumes. The Egyptian mam- 
luk ruler ‘Ali Bey al-Kabīr (1760—1772) was the first mamlik to ask for Euro- 
_ pean officers to modernize and command his artillery units. Despite the tempo- 
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quered the northern Sudan between 1818—1820 to secure the human 
resources for the new army he was at that time building with French 
help. Sudanese units were actually among the first modernized seg- 
ments of Muhammad ‘Als new army. It was also during this 
period that the French became aware of the ability of troops from 
Upper Egypt and the Sudan to resist both the endemic diseases and 
harsh climate of that area. That Sa‘id Pasha (1854—1863) would 
accept the French request for Sudanese troops demonstrates the eager- 
ness on the part of the Egyptian ruler to continue using European 
help in the modernization of the Egyptian military establishment. It 
was also an attempt to cultivate French support for Sa‘id’s Suez Canal 
scheme. 

Efforts by nineteenth century Middle Eastern regimes to trans- 
form their traditional military forces into European style armies met 
with fierce opposition from entrenched conservative groups within 
Middle East society, not the least of which were the established 
army corps themselves. So resistant were the old military units to 
reform that the famous Janissary Corps of the Ottoman Empire had 
deposed Sultan Selim III in 1807 when he tried to recruit a new corps, 
known as the Nizam Jadid (or “new order’’), to be organized and 
trained along European lines.*) It was only after his successor Sultan 
Mahmud II finally succeeded in abolishing the Janissary Corps in 
1826 that the Ottoman Empire could proceed with serious military and 
administrative reforms. Even Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha had had to train 
his own Nizam Jadid forces in secret in the Sudan so as not to 
provoke an army revolt from his traditional Albanian units before he 
was ready to deal with them.*) Despite obvious signs of progress with 
military reform throughout the century one persistent problem con- 
tinued to plague the Egyptian forces. Although cadets had been sent 
to train in Europe, successive Egyptian governments had to rely on 


rary rupture of relations occasioned by Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt and Syria 
(1798—1801), French officers were well received by Ottoman and Egyptian rulers. 

5) The deposition of Sultan Selim III and the ultimate destruction of the 
Janissary Corps are among the most important events in the course of nineteenth 
century Ottoman modernization. Among numerous publications dealing with 
these incidents, see Bernard Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1968), and Niyazi Berkes, The Development of Secularism 
in Turkey (Montreal: McGill University Press, 1964). | 

*) A revealing account of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha’s creation of his own 
Nizam Jadid units in Upper Egypt can be found in David Farhi’s ‘‘Nizam-i 
Jedid: Military Reform in Egypt Under Mehmed ‘Ali,” Asian and African 
Studies 8 (1972), 151—183. 
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foreign officers, whether Albanian, Turkish, French, or American, to 
train and/or lead the troops.’) The French request for an Egyptian 
unit to serve in actual combat in Mexico offered the possibility that a 
small group of native officers could be trained “on the job”, so to 
speak. 

Sa‘id Pasha’s decision to send an Egyptian battalion for service 
in distant Mexico was therefore a novel departure from the usual 
attempts to modernize the army. By permitting French officers to be 
placed above his own within each company of the battalion and by 
ordering that his troops be subjected to the same rules, standards, and 
discipline as applied to the French army,®) he hoped that his troops 
would return from their Mexican expedition with the same fighting 
skills and knowledge as possessed by the most modern French forces. 

The battalion was ultimately formed in Egypt and sailed January 8, 
1863 from Alexandria on board the French transport “le Seine.’’’) Its 
native officers were largely drawn from Sudanese who had served in the 
army of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha.) The French Command was sur- 
prised by the overall youth of the battalion and by the excessive num- 
ber of camp-followers semi-officially attached to it. The majority of 
the men appeared to be under twenty. The batallion was also accom- 
panied by a group of 20 youths between the ages of 12 and 19. These 
youths, who were customarily found with Egyptian units, acted as 
servants of the troops and were later expected to enroll in the corps. 


*) Following the end of the American Civil War a ntimber of officers from 
both sides were brought to Egypt by Ism&‘il Pasha to train his armed forces. 
Their exploits and problems are dealt with in Pierre Crabites, Americans in the 
Egyptian Army (London: Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1838), and William Best 
Hesseltine, The Blue and Gray on the Nile (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1961). It was anger with the virtual monopoly of higher officer ranks 
by “foreign” officers, mostly Turco-Circassian, that led the lower ranks of the 
Egyptian officers corps to revolt under the native officer, Colonel Ahmad 
‘Urābi Pasha, from 1879—82. 

8) MG G7* 224, Vera Cruz, 24 February, 1863. 

*) MG G7* 224, Inspection Generale de 1863, comments; ‘Umar Tiisiin, 7 
and DW, Abhath 148, l’Egypte, June 6, 1867. 

10) MG G7* 224, Inspection Generale de 1863, comments; ‘Umar Tisiin, 77ff. 
Although French and/or Egyptian sources refer to this unit as an Egyptian 
Battalion (as technically it was since it was raised by Sa‘id Pasha and was part 
of the Egyptian military forces) or the Negro Battalion (which it also was since it 
was composed of Sudanese troops), it would perhaps be more suitable to call it, 
as this paper will do, the Nile Battalion. This term avoids identifying it either as 
Egyptian or Sudanese and eliminates the problem that the area is today divided 
into two independent states, Egypt and the Sudan. 


. 
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The total Nile forces that sailed numbered approximately 450.11) The 
battalion was an infantry unit only, each soldier having merely a 
rifle and bayonet. 

The voyage to Mexico did not leave the ink Command with a 
very good impression of the Nile troops. There were a good deal of 
fights between these troops and the French sailors during the 47 
day trip, replete with complaints that the Muslim troops spit in the 
faces of the infidel French. It was also reported that the men of the 
Nile Battalion had little discipline, were apathetic, very irritable, 
and often refused. to obey their own officers.!*) The troops finally 
arrived in Mexico without major problems, though in a weakened con- 
dition, on February 23, 1863. While the journey as far as Martinique 
had only cost five lives, jaundice, which hit the corps in the Carib- 
bean, cost an additional two men and hospitalized another 78 upon 
arrival in Vera Cruz. The French Command complained of the con- 
dition and size of the battalion, noting that the troops were very 
weak and insufficient.1%) Yellow fever finally claimed the life of the 
Battalion Commander, Jabrat Allah Muhammad Afandi, in May.) He 
was immediately succeeded by Muhammad Almas Afandi, who like 
the deceased Jabrat Allah had first entered the Egyptian army in 
the days of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha.) 

For some months after their arrival the Nile troops were plagued 
with minor ailments that kept many in the battalion hospitalized, but 
gradually the rigors of the sea journey were overcome and the troops 
became acclimated to the new and hostile environment. During this 
period of adjustment to Mexico the battalion was reequipped with 
French weapons. The rifles and bayonets each soldier had brought 
from Egypt were stored for the duration of the campaign in Mexico, 
to be returned when the unit was repatriated to Egypt. One continuing 
problem was communication between the French officers placed in 


11) Sources differ on the exact number. French sources speak at one place 
of 460 (MG G7* 124, Rapports du Commandant Superieur de Vera Cruz, January 
31, 1864). Prince ‘Umar Tisin, though citing at one point a figure of 446, uses the 
generally accepted 453. (Tisiin, 15 and 43). DW, Abhath 148, ?’ Égypte, June 6, 
1867, however, continually uses the figure 447. The discrepancy arises probably 
from the French officers being included or excluded from the figures. 

12) MG G7* 224, reports of February 24, 1863 and April 29, 1863. 

13) MG G7* 224, Inspection Generale de 1863, comments. 

M) MG G7* 224, report of February 24, 1863; Inspection Generale de 1863; 
Tustin, 9; MG G7* 124, Rapports du Commandant Superieur de la Vera Cruz au 
Ministre de la Guerre, May 31, 1863. 

15) Tūsūn, 43. 
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command of each company and the men. The first report after their 
arrival requested more officers who spoke Arabic, for the one inter- 
preter who had accompanied the battalion couldn’t handle the work 
load by himself. The Command appointed an Algerian in May, perhaps 
not aware that Egyptian-Sudanese and Algerian dialects are not 
mutually comprehensible, then had to relieve him in June. But for 
want of any other Arabic and French speaking officers they were 
obliged to replace him with other Algerians.!®) 

During the course of the first year French reports on the Nile 
Battalion gradually abandoned their earlier disappointment for unmiti- 
gated enthusiasm and effusive praise. The report of the Inspector 
General for 1863 noted that the troops obeyed and were easily 
commanded. It cited the general strength of the men, who were said 
to have good physiques and vigorous constitutions. Many were even 
reported to be understanding a little French. The report also noted 
a phenomenon that has often been remarked about these Nile Valley 
soldiers; that when they are well led by capable officers they 
make tenacious and dependable soldiers, maintaining coolness and 
patience under fire, and showing a unique ability to endure hardship 
and hostile climes.1”) It was with such native troops, then led by 
Albanian, Turkish or French officers, that Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha had 
waged successful campaigns in Arabia (1812—1819), Greece (1825— 
1827), Syria and Anatolia (1832—1839). 

. Once the troops had been acclimated and subjected to French dis- 
cipline the battalion was given its assignments. Its four companies 
were dispersed as follows as of July, 1863: two companies for garrison 
duty at Vera Cruz to act as a strategic reserve, one company to 
garrison Tejeria, a strategic outpost guarding the railroad line between 
Vera Cruz and Mexico City, one company to garrison Soledad.18) For 
approximately the next year these troops would be shuffled -among 
the various posts guarding the approaches to Vera Cruz and the vital 
lines of communication with the interior and Mexico City. Tejeria was 
an especially difficult post to garrison because of the oppressive 
heat and disease found in that area, which the French called the 
Terre Chaude. Europeans were unable to serve at this post and even 


16) MG G7* 224, report of February 24, 1863; Inspection Generale de 1863, 
eports of May 10, 1863 and June 15, 1863; Raveret et Dellard, 47. 

17) MG G7* 224, Inspection Generale de 1863, comments. 

18) MG G7* 124, Rapports du Commandant Superieur de Vera Cruz au 
_ Ministre de la Guerre, July 15, 1863. 
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the Nile troops were hit by cholera there in mid-1863.1®) Medellin, 
a rampart for Vera Cruz, was a little better because of its higher 
altitude and fresher air. Though minor illnesses such as fever continued 
to plague the Nile troops, they proved their worth by their amazing 
resistance to the endemic diseases which decimated the European 
` troops. While yellow fever struck down the Europeans of Vera Cruz in 
the month of July, 1863, not one case was reported among the Nile 
troops. By December their general health was far superior to that of 
any other unit that made up the expeditionary army. The Command 
noted they were the only troops to resist the endemic diseases, the 
heat and the cold.?°) They were even immune to diseases that plagued 
native Mexican troops! 

In mid-1864 the Nile troops went on the offensive, participating in 
numerous important operations that safeguarded French control over 
the area of Vera Cruz and the Togion of the Rio Blanco for the next 
two years. 

A force composed. of 150 aain 234 Nile infantry and others, 
totaling 604, left Vera Cruz by sea on July 8, 1864 to dislodge 
guerrilla bands from strongly entrenched positions in the gorges of 
Conejo and Tlacotalpam. In approaching its objective the force 
fought several engagements against superior numbers in which the 
Nile troops were cited for their bravery. The force sustained only 
five wounded while killing 52 in the opening engagement and killed 
another 100 and took 40 prisoners when it had to fight its way through 
a pass. Then on July 9 the fortified camp of Conejo was taken with the 
loss of only 4 cavalrymen. Without resting to recuperate from their 
fatigue and wounds, a smaller column marched on towards Tlaco- 
talpam on the Rio Blanco. This strategic town was defended by a 
large force under the command of several local chieftans, including 
the important leader Antonio Garcia. The town fell on the 10th, but 
not before Garcia had slipped away with most of his men. Neverthe- 
less, a secondary chief by the name of Gomez was captured with 200 
of his men.) 

On July 14 Garcia returned to Tlacotalpam with a force esti- 
mated at 500, but was met at the approaches to the town by a column 


19) Ibid., reports of June 30, 1863 and July 15, 1863. 

20) Ibid., report of December 31, 1863. 

21) Ibid., reports of July, 1864; Affaires Militaires, report of July 18, 1864; 
Vol. 9, report of October 21, 1864; G7* 125, Dépéches Telegraphiques, July 10, 
ll, 21, 1864; DW, Abhath 148, l'Égypte, June 6, 1867, puts the figures for 
these combats at 100 killed and 55 prisoners taken in these engagements. 
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of 65 Nile troops and 75 cavaliers. Disregarding the superior position 
of the guerrillas, the men of the Nile Battalion rushed forward with 
fixed bayonets to drive the guerrillas from those positions. French 
sources state the Nile troops fought like panthers and although they 
lost 21 and sustained 17 wounded, they killed many more than that.?? 
It was an impressive exhibition of tenacity and steadfastness given 
by the men of the Nile Battalion. Still, Tlacotalpam remained be- 
sieged by guerrillas the entire time it was occupied by the expedi- 
tionary forces. 

These operations gave the French expeditionary forces control of 
the Rio Blanco, but did not put an end to the harassment from 
guerrilla groups. In December, 1864, therefore, another 30 Nile infantry 
and 64 cavaliers went out to search for guerrillas operating on the 
right bank of the Rio Blanco. This column returned Dec. 24 after 
capturing the important chief Manuel Cardel. The report of this sortie 
referred to the Nile troops as “toujours magnifiques.” ?3) 

Following this operation.a group of 60 from the battalion and 40 
cavaliers went in pursuit of the elusive Garcia, who was then operating 
in the area of Medellin. In a series of running engagements along the 
Rio Blanco on the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th of January, 1865 the Nile 
infantry and mercenary Mexican cavalry forced the more numerous 
guerrillas to flee into the hills after sustaining many casualities. 

The attacking force first encountered a band of Garcia’s men, 
estimated at 300, in defensive positions at a hacienda. In the en- 
suing house to house fighting the attackers killed 22 without the loss 
of a single trooper and forced the defenders to flee. The column 
fought two other skirmishes in its pursuit of the retreating guerrillas 
in which it lost two from the Nile Battalion and two Mexican cavaliers. 
Then on the 24th the column found itself blocked by Garcia’s rein- 
forced band, now estimated at 350 infantry and 100 cavalry; which 
controlled a canyon through which the column had to pass. The 
column again attacked, finally drove the defenders from the heights, 
passed the canyon and regained Medellin on January 25, but lost 
another two men. . 


22) MG G7* 124, Vol. 8, Affaires Militaires, report of July 18, 1864; G7* 125, 
Dépéches Telegraphiques, July 11, 21, 1864; DW, Abhath 148, Égypte, June 
6, 1867. 

23) MG G7* 125, Dépéches Telegraphiques, December 7, 1864; DW, Abhath 
148, l’Hgypte, June-6, 1867, says. the Egyptians killed or wounded 34 of the 
band of 50. Its leader, however, is identified in the Egyptian newspaper report 
. aS Serifino Daguin. Raveret et Dellard, 116, use Daguino. 
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The report of these three engagements praised the Nile troops for 
their conduct. It noted the troops had great patience and were able 
to sustain both privation and fatigue without complaining. In the three 
combats it had inflicted heavy losses on the guerrillas while sustaining 
only light losses of its own. The enemy had lost 63 men and 3 officers 
by body count while the pursuing force, despite the disadvantages in- 
herent in its attacking. position, lost only seven (five from the Nile 
Battalion and two Mexican cavaliers).** 

The expeditionary forces maintained the pressure on the guerrillas 
throughout this period. Another column composed of 100 Austrian, 120 
Nile infantry and 30 cavaliers therefore left Vera Cruz on February 25 
for operations along the right bank of the Rio Blanco. At Paso de 
Vaquero the column found the guerrillas had fortified their defensive 
positions with trenches. Despite the heavy fire directed by the 
guerrillas from their superior positions, the attackers again succeeded 
in ultimately driving them from their trenches. For the next several 
days the column pursued the retreating guerrillas, only pausing to 
destroy haciendas and provisions in its path.”>) 

On March 2 a superior Mexican force, estimated at 800, once more 
stood its ground along a defile through which the column had to pass. 
The defenders inflicted heavy casualities on the attacking troops this 
time and even succeeded in killing the French commander and 25 others 
of the force, but they were finally driven from the heights by the 
tenacity of the attacking infantry, leaving more than 100 dead. Re- 
ports of these operations show that the attack column had employed to 
its advantage the artillery that it had brought with it on this sortie.**) 

A brief period of respite which followed these successful operations 
gave the French Command time to turn to other problems of the occu- 
pation. In mid-1865 these problems revolved, as always, around the 
health of the expeditionary forces. During the month of May, for in- 
stance, 7-8 Europeans and Mexicans were dying of yellow fever each 
day in Vera Cruz. Vomiting continued to reign through July, but 
the Nile troops fought off the diseases and remained in good health.?’) 


*4) Reports of these engagements are found in MG G7* 124, Vol. Comman- 
dement Superieur de la Vera Cruz, January 25, 1865; G7* 125, Vol. Dépéches 
Telegraphiques, January 25, 1865; G7* 125, Vol. Affaires Militaires, January 
24, 1865; DW, Abhath 148, l’Hgypte, June 6, 1867; Raveret et Dellard, 
118—121. 

25) MG G7* 125, Vol. Affaires Militaires-Correspondance, March 6, 1865; DW, 
Abhath 148, l’Egypte, June 6, 1867; Raveret et Dellard, 123. 

26) Loc. cit. 

27) MG G7* 124, Vol. Rapports sur la situation de Vera Cruz, May-July, 1865. 
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By August the Command had to redirect its attention once more to 
the guerrillas, for Soledad, Cotaxtla and Medellin were again menaced 
by bands operating in their vicinity. A large force of 300 from the 
Nile Battalion was therefore dispatched to engage the guerrillas before 
they could do any damage to the French positions. These troops pro- 
ceeded to occupy seven enemy posts and waited one entire night in 
silence to ambush the guerrillas, whom they captured. They were once 
again cited for their bravery and fighting ability.”*) 

After a year of strenuous fighting all the Nile forces were regrouped 
in Vera Cruz in December, 1865 for a much deserved period of rest and 
relaxation. The Emperor Maximilian rewarded these faithful troops 
with a pay raise at this time in recognition of the exceptional services 
they had performed on behalf of his regime. 

Despite the military prowess the Nile troops displayed in the face 
of the enemy throughout their service in Mexico, the battalion was not 
without its internal problems. It was reported, for instance, that 
when the battalion sailed from Alexandria it had not even been in- 
formed of its destination.” Isolated in a distant land inhabited by 
hostile forces, subjected to strict discipline from alien officers whose 
language and customs they did not understand and whose food they 
could not always eat, forming a miniscule Muslim contingent in a conser- 
vative Christian society, obliged to endure the hardships of a severe 
climate which the Europeans themselves could not sustain, called upon 
for constant service, the Nile troops developed a raging case of 
homesickness whose intensity abated only a little over the next 
three years. | 

The Nile troops were seized with a serious case of collective home- 
sickness as early as April, 1864. This first occasion of mass affliction 
created a moment of grave consternation for the French Command 
when the entire battalion submitted a petition to return to Egypt. The 
Command demanded an immediate enquiry into this “act of indisci- 
pline”, but the final report of the incident passed off the seriousness 
of the request. It stated. the request stemmed from nothing more than 
the men’s homesickness, which in turn was the result of their unfamili- 
arity with French manners and discipline. The matter was laid to 
rest, especially as their homesickness did not erode their fighting zeal 
and constant vigilance.3?) Similar reports of homesickness continued to 


28) Ibid., September 15, 1865; DW, Abhath 148, l’ Égypte, June 6, 1867. 
29) MG G7* 224, comments: 
*°) MG G7* 124, Vol. 8, Affaires Militaires, April 23, 1864, April 26, 1864. 
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fill French reports throughout their entire tour of duty, but the French 
finally became accustomed to the complaints. In January, 1865, for 
instance, both the workers for the Engineers of the Antilles and the 
Nile troops again asked to be sent home, but the request was ignored. 
The Command was not unwilling to honor these requests, it said, but 
not before the troops could be replaced by others.3?) 

When word of the battalion’s condition reached Egypt, the new 
Egyptian Pasha, Ismail (1863—1879) issued orders in February, 
1865 for the recruitment of a new unit of 1000 men from the Sudan 
for service in Mexico. Despite constant enquiries by the Pasha over 
the next year and the issuance of orders to send the required troops 
to Lower Egypt, no new unit was ever to reach Cairo.3?) Word of the 
orders to create the relief unit caused such delight among the troops 
in Mexico that many were even delerious enough to think of staying 
for another tour of duty if they found friends among the new unit.33) 

The military operations of the Vera Cruz forces in 1864—65 mark 
the high point of French military exploits in that region, for by the 
end of 1865 conditions had undergone a fundamental change that 
placed the expeditionary forces on the defensive. Renewed pressures 
from the United States, which could once more turn its attention 
to the Mexican problem after the end of its disastrous Civil War, 
and political pressures in Europe convinced the government of Napo- 
leon III to abandon its Mexican adventure. France’s decision not to 
commit further resources to the lagging expedition placed a heavy 
burden on the expeditionary Command. 

Losses of men in battle and through disease were a heavy drain 
on the already insufficient expeditionary forces strung out in the 
various garrison towns of Vera Cruz state. The unwillingness of the 
home government to commit further troops to Mexico, or even to dis- 
patch sufficient supplies for the remaining forces, imposed an entirely 
different military strategy upon the Vera Cruz Command, forcing it to 
shift from a vigorous offense to an active defense. The new strategy, 
created to conserve both men and materiale while nevertheless satis- 
fying French military and political objectives, confined the expediti- 
onary forces largely to their garrison positions or to guarding the 
narrow lines of communication to the interior. Expeditionary troops 
were seldom sent out on offensive operations to harrass the guerrillas 


31) MG G7* 125, Vol. Affaires Militaires-Correspondance, January 6, 1865. 
32) Ibid. June 27, 1865. 
33) MG G7* 125, Correspondance 15 Mai-28 Aout, 1865, June 27, 1865. 
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as they had done earlier. Rather, it was the guerrillas who now took to 
the offensive and confined the dwindling expeditionary troops to 
their exposed garrisons. 

The change in the character of military operations was already 
apparent in the second half of 1865, for the reports of the Vera Cruz 
Command show that the Mexican bands were drawing ever tighter 
rings around the various garrison towns and were attacking with increa- 
sing frequency and impunity. It was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the Command was able to maintain the security of the 
railroad to Mexico City and to continue to garrison its strategic 
posts. Defense needs forced the Command to shuffle its meager units, 
particularly those of the Nile Battalion, with ever greater frequency 
and imagination. Only infrequently were the troops sent in pursuit 
of their enemy and these few sorties were only in response to attacks 
made by guerrillas on their posts or communications. As conditions of 
the occupation force grew worse the Command ‘called upon the Nile 
Battalion to undertake entirely new and distasteful assignments, for 
it was ultimately considered among the most reliable and effective 
units in the expeditionary army. 

By September, 1865 Nile troops were guarding the trains between 
Vera Cruz and Pueblo and this duty became routine to the battalion 
for the remainder of the campaign. When in early October, 1865 
guerrillas derailed a train between Soledad and Purga and killed seven 
French soldiers and two officers in making off with a large sum of 
money, the Command dispatched a column of 50 Nile troops and 18 
' cavaliers, noted as the Command’s entire reserve, in their pursuit. 
It was apparently troops from Soledad, however, composed of 86 Nile 
troops, 10 sappers and 15 cavaliers, who finally caught up with and 
engaged the guerrillas on October 8. Many of the Mexicans were repor- 
ted killed in this combat of the Baranca de las Palmas before the 
rest dispersed safely into the hills.**) 

That same month the counter-guerrilla unit that operated from 
Tampico to the north was reassigned to undertake duty at Medellin 
because of the presence there of strong enemy forces and the lack of 
sufficient reserves in Vera Cruz.35) It was becoming increasingly 
difficult to maintain the posts as men and materiale were in short 
supply. Conejo, which the Nile troops had fought so valiantly to ob- 


34) Ibid., Correspondance 29 Aout, 1865 — 1 Fevrier, 1866, October 8, 1865; 
DW, Abhāth 148, l’ Égypte, June 6, 1867; Raveret et Dellard, 183—185. 
$5) MG G7* 125, Correspondance 29 Aout — 1 Fevrier, 1866, October 8, 1866. 
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tain, was abandoned.®*). Conditions grew progressively worse for the 
French and by mid-1866 all reserves were totally committed. When 
the Nile troops were sent to guard the. train or garrison the various 
outposts Mexican police were the only forces available for police duty 
in Vera Cruz.3’) In July, 1866 when the Empress Carlotta passed 
though Vera Cruz on her way to solicit European aid for her husband’s 
crumbling regime, the Nile troops were the only troops available in 
Vera Cruz to perform the necessary honors for her.3*) The situation 
eventually became so critical that in October, 1866 sailors had to be 
disembarked from their ships to perform guard duty in the city.) 

At the end of 1865 and early 1866 the French Command requested 
of the Nile Battalion service for which it was totally unprepared, but 
which it nevertheless performed satisfactorily. Finding it necessary to 
gain more mobility from its meager resources, the Command ordered 
the creation of a unit of 50 mounted Nile cavaliers.*°) By this late 
stage in the occupation, however, even the equipping of this unit was a 
terrible drain on the Command’s meager supplies. The arsenal at Vera 
Cruz had no swords for the new cavaliers and it was found that more 
than half the horses delivered to the unit were wounded. The blame 
for these wounds was laid to the faulty construction of the American 
saddles which the Command acquired. There was not even enough 
money in the unit’s treasury for the Egyptian commander of the unit 
to pay the costs of the necessary vetinary care for the horses.*!) 
Nevertheless, 50 Nile troops were transformed into cavaliers and 
performed their duties satisfactorily, though reluctantly.*?) 

The year 1866 was one of constant contraction for the French 
as the expedition prepared for its repatriation. There were few large 
engagements during the year, but reports made it clear that it was 
only with the greatest effort that the various outposts were main- 
tained. Mexican forces in ever increasing numbers approached ever 


36) Tbid., November 19, 1865. 

37) MG G7* 125, Correspondance 3 Mai — 17 Decembre, 1866, June 5, 1866. 

38) Tiistin, 39; Raveret et Dellard, 231—232. 

39) MG G7* 125, Correspondance 3 Mai — 17 Decembre, 1866, October. 

40) MG G7* 125, Correspondance 29 Aout, 1865 — 1 Fevrier, 1866, Decem- 
ber 2, 1865; Dépêches Recues 1 Jan. — 28. Nov., 1866, January 10, 1866. 

41) MG G7* 125, Correspondance 29 Aout, 1865 — 1 Fevrier, 1866, December 
2, 1865; Correspondance 1 Fevrier — 3 Mai, 1866, 9 February, 1866; Correspon- 
dance 3 Mai — 17 Decembre, 1866, July 16, 1866. 

42) In January, 1867 forty-one Egyptian cavaliers asked to be returned to 
infantry service. MG G7* 125, Dépéches Telegraphiques, January 11, 1867. 
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closer around the garrison towns guarding Vera Cruz and the vital 
railroad line to the interior. Already by February, 1866 the railroad 
was reported in danger, for the line between Tejeria and Soledad was 
almost abandoned because of its bad state.**) 

Despite all these difficulties-of disease, supply, finance, men and 
morale, the expeditionary forces maintained their defensive lines intact 
with the disposition of the following meager troops in March, 1866 :*) 


Vera Cruz 100 
Tejeria 40 
Purga 40 
Soledad 113 
Cameron 40 
Paso del Macho 99 
Cordova 67 


Though conditions in the areas around Tejeria, Soledad, Purga and 
Cameron were reported tranquil in June, 1866, the momentum had 
definitely and obviously swung to the Mexican side. Matamoras near 
the American border was abandoned in June and on the evening of 
July 25, 1866 the important post of Medellin was attacked by the 
Mexican chief Pieto with a band of 200. Although they continued to 
attack until 5 am the next morning the Mexicans were unable to over- 
whelm the small group of 28 Nile troops defending the post. Pieto was 
said to have lost nine men and to have sustained numerous casualities 
while the Nile defenders, who were once more cited for their excep- 
tional bravery and steadfastness in this engagement, lost only two 
and had two wounded.**) 

Mounting pressure by the increasingly stronger bands forced the 
evacuation of several of the more distant posts. In the second half 
of August, 1866 a Mexican force of 700 in the pay of the French 
evacuated Tlacotalpam on the Rio Blanco, which was immediately 
occupied by Garcia.**) Medellin, with 40 defenders, was again 
attacked by Pieto on August 22, this time with a band estimated at 
500, but the attack was again repulsed.4”) 


43) MG, G7* 125, Correspondance 1 Fevrier — 3 Mai, 1866, February 19, 1866. 

44) Tbid., March, 1866; DW, Abhath 148, l'Égypte, June, 1867. 

15) MG G7* 125, Correspondence 3 Mai — 17 Decembre, 1866, June 5, 1866; 
G7* 124, Rapports sur la situation de Vera Cruz (1864—67). 

48) MG G7* 124, Rapports sur la situation de Vera Cruz (1864—67). 

47) Ibid; Raveret et Dellard, 242—243. 
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By the end of September word reached the units that the expedi- 
tionary forces were to evacuate Mexico and return to their homelands. 
The Nile troops, and especially the Nile cavaliers, who had been 
exceedingly active in the mobile defense created by the French 
Command, were again noted to be suffering from extreme homesick- 
ness and had to be encouraged with word of their impending repatri- 
ation and the awarding of more medals.**) These problems were never 
cited as affecting their fighting capacity, however. 

Even in the final stages of the expedition the Nile Battalion per- 
formed an indispensable service for the French Command. The Al- 
gerian and Nile forces were placed to screen the withdrawing forces 
from the increasingly numerous and eager Mexican forces gathered in 
the region. The Command was particularly concerned that these 
superior forces might break through their defense and attack the 
exposed troops preparing for embarcation in Vera Cruz. The French 
and European units were the first to be withdrawn and while almost 
all other forces had been embarked, Tejeria and Soledad were still 
occupied by troops of the Nile Battalion and counter-insurgency 
forces in February, 1867. The Battalion was itself finally evacuated 
on March 12, 1867, bringing an end to the French occupation of the 
region.*®) 

In the four years and 17 days it had served in Mexico the Nile 
Battalion had been engaged in 48 battles.5°) Not once during any 
of these conflicts did it give ground or lose an engagement. Rather, 
it had consistently inflicted heavier losses on the enemy than it 
received and always forced the enemy to withdraw. For these valorious 
services it was continually praised by its French officers and the 
Command itself and won many decorations.**) 

The battalion arrived in Paris the last part of April, 1867 where it 
was reviewed by Napoleon IIT himself and was given further honors. It 


48) MG G7* 125, Correspondance 3 Mai — 17 Decembre, 1866, November 25, 
1866. 


4°) Tustin, 42. 

50) The engagements were divided as follows: 
1863...... 8 
1864...... 11 
1865...... 10 
1866...... ll 
1867...... 8 


51) Reports of each battle also mention men recommended for medals. See 
also DW, Abhath 148, Recompenses accordees, which lists 72 medals awarded to 
the officers and men of the Nile Battalion. 
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then departed from Toulon in May on the final stage of its long voyage. 
Of the original battalion of 453, only 313 returned to Egypt. The 
Khedive Isma‘il reviewed the battalion in Alexandria on May 28 and 
the next day, pleased with its Mexican service, ordered promotions, 
honors and pay increases for the entire unit.®?) 

The review by the Khedive appears to be among the last roll 
calls for the battalion, for it does not seem to have been kept to- 
gether. Nor does it appear that Isma‘il or the Egyptian army profited 
in any significant way from the return of these experienced troops and 
officers. The short biographies that Prince ‘Umar Tustin includes in his 
booklet on this battalion suggest that the men of the battalion dis- 
persed upon their return. The majority of those who stayed in the 
service seem to have returned to service in their homelands in Nubia 
and the Sudan. Six of them, for instance, remained in Ism4*‘il’s service 
and died at the hands of the Mahdi’s forces alongside General “Chinese”? 
Gordon at Khartoum in 1885.53) Nor were the returning officers enough 
to make any significant impact upon the quality or size of the Egyptian 
officer corps. The Khedive Ism&‘il, we have noted, turned to the 
United States, from which he hired a number of former Union and 
Confederate officers to train his army. Muhammad Almas Afandi, the 
Commander of the Battalion after the death of Jabrat Allah Afandi 
is a good case in point. This holder of the French Legion of Honor 
(1864) and other decorations, returned to Khartoum in 1869 in com- 
mand of 81 officers and 2190 men, but his services after that are 
unknown.*) 

Neither the French nor the Egyptian objectives of the expedition to 
Mexico were realized, therefore, and the contribution of the Nile Bat- 
talion in the New World remains but a footnote to history. 


52) Tūsūn, 44—51; DW, Abhath 148, l’Egypte, June 1867, puts total losses 
at 126 and cites the number of returnees at 321. See also DW, Abhath 148, 
Le Moniteur, May 21, 1867. 

58) Tustin, 79,82,83,84,86,88. 

54) Ibid., 77. 


